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IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF COLLEGE TEACHING’ 


Most college teachers doubtless consider themselves 
to be effective teachers, and some would rate them- 
selves as especially good. Flattering self-evaluations 
are not surprising, since few college teachers have 
ever had their instruction appraised by students or 
colleagues, and few have ever been required to sub- 
mit any evidence of their effectiveness in the class- 
room. The writings of college teachers are critically 
appraised by colleagues in their own and other insti- 
tutions; reported research is evaluated by other schol- 
ars; and the quality of professional leadership is well 
but success in classroom teaching 
Too often 


known to associates, 
is rarely subjected to critical appraisal. 
college teachers seem willing to admit their neglect of 
teaching and some appear to resent the suggestion 
that they should be actively concerned about instrue- 
While many of them justly 

1 A paper presented at the Teacher’s Seminar on Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy at the University of 
Michigan, July 7, 1952. 


tional problems, are 
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proud of their contributions to scholarship, they seem 
unwilling to assume any responsibility for the lack of 
studies of the teaching 
specializations. 

There is, of course, much teaching of superior qual- 


problems in their fields of 


ity in all colleges and professional schools, as well as 
Inadequate efforts, 
too 


some fair or even poor teaching. 
however, are made to eliminate poor teaching 
little recognition is extended to staff members who 
excel in classroom instruction, and some colleges and 
departments fail to create conditions favorable to a 
high quality of teaching. 

In a recent study by the American Political Science 
Association there is an instructive chapter entitled 
Methods.” Two quotations 
from this chapter support the opinion that college 
teaching is a neglected area of inquiry on the part 
One 


“Modernizing Teaching 


of competent scholars. college professor is 


quoted as follows: 


Much ean be done with the use of slides in the hand- 
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ling of governmental materials of a descriptive nature: 
graphs, power listings, financial figures, etc. Not much 
is done on this by most people, because it takes imagina- 
tion and gets no promotion,2 


The comment “it takes imagination and gets no pro- 
motion” does not reflect favorably on ecllege teachers 
or administrators. 

This discouraging note is sounded in the chapter: 

In general, standard educational practices of fifty years 
ago still prevail. Except for the fact that postwar en- 
rollments caused classes to be larger, the instructional 
technique of the lecture section, with the smaller discus- 
sion group or quiz section for the beginning course and 
the seminar room for the most advanced graduate courses, 
is still current procedure.’ 

A working definition of effective college teaching 
might well involve success in efforts: (1) To insure 
mastery of the essential skills and basic facts in a 
given field as well as the development of the ability to 
apply these to significant problems; (2) to strengthen 
the interests and habits required for continued inde- 
pendent study and investigation; and (3) to cultivate 
desirable civic attitudes such as honesty, dependability, 
resourcefulness, and co-operativeness. 

The urge to do effective teaching can be strength- 
ened by the college administrators. It is unfortu- 
nately true that some officials seldom make any refer- 
ence to the importance of classroom teaching but em- 


phasize other aspects of a professor’s work, such as 


research, writing, and professional leadership. It is 
granted that no college can build a reputation for dis- 
tinctive quality without considerable emphasis on writ- 
ing, research, and professional leadership; but no col- 
lege ean serve the students as they should be served 
if it neglects efforts to maintain a high level of class- 
room efficiency. 

Many institutions engage sporadically in efforts to 
improve the quality of teaching. These efforts are 
sometimes quite ineffective because of certain ill- 
founded and erroneous opinions regarding college 
teaching that are held by some staff members.. Among 
these opinions are the following: 

1. The erroneous opinion that an instructor who 
possesses high scholarship can, therefore, teach effec- 
tively without any continuing consideration of teach- 
ing problems. 

2. The ill-founded belief that it is beneath the dig- 
nity of a college instructor to seek to develop student 
interest in his courses through attention to the psy- 
chology of learning. 

3. The thoughtless supposition that the staff mem- 
ber who engages in writing and research is likely to 

2The American Political Science Association: ‘‘The 
Goals for Political Science (New York: William Sloane 


Associates, Ine., 1951), p. 277. 
3 Ibid., p. 278. 
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be a poor teacher or, conversely, that the staff member 
who does no writing and no research is certain to be 
a competent teacher. 

4. The misguided notion that the lecture method is 
the only suitable procedure for instruction at the col- 
lege level. 

Such mistaken opinions discourage efforts to im- 
prove college teaching, because their acceptance re- 
lieves instructors of any feeling of responsibility for 
appraising teaching techniques and for seeking to 
develop better methods. 

It is very doubtful that college instructors would 
improve their teaching through a series of lectures 
on the art of teaching, especially if attendance were 
made a requirement. What is needed is a willingness 
on the part of instructors to review critically their 
own procedures, plus a readiness to make improve- 
ments in terms of their own evaluations and experi- 
mentations. To stimulate a review of teaching tech- 
niques, lists of good practices may be used to advan- 
tage. Such lists may well be prepared by a staff 
committee in a selected field. To indicate some of 
the statements that might appear in a list of good 
practices the writer has prepared a summary of the 
practices of successful college teachers as revealed in 
the literature on college problems, a copy of which 
is ineluded. The list may be used to pool opinions 
regarding teaching practices or to build a list for a 
specialized field of instruction. Some of the practices 
mentioned in the list would doubtless apply in any 
field of instruction. For example, the second item 
reads “They develop adequate outlines for their 
courses which they revise frequently.” College stu- 
dents have many stories about the use by professors 
of the same outlines year after year. 

In one technical institution it is the policy to have 
course outlines elaborated by two or three instructors, 
and several weeks in the summer months are made 
available for this important work; course outlines are 
revised every year. 

Item 10 reads, “They exhibit a genuine enthusiasm 
for the values and worthwhileness of their course.” 
Enthusiasm for learning is contagious, and the in- 
structor who has a real enthusiasm for the worth- 
whileness of his course is certain to secure much better 
results than is the instructor that exhibits no such 
enthusiasm. It is a real tribute to a professor when 
someone can say of him, “He could arouse interest in 
any course because of his genuine enthusiasm for the 
potential values to be attained through his instruc- 
tion.” Too frequently instructors, especially in re- 
quired courses, never attempt to convince students 
that their courses have other values than satisfying 
the requirements for degrees or for meeting state- 
board regulations. 
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The last practice in the list reads, “They share with 
students their own joy in learning and work with 
students rather than seeking to impose personal opin- 
ions or prejudices on them.” Many instructors have 
found that teaching nets higher returns when they 
share their joy of learning. Some instructors are 
unusually successful in convincing students that they 
are real associates in the search for knowledge. 

In his book, “Great Teachers,’ Houston Peterson 
has a chapter devoted to Louis Agassiz. As a mem- 
ber of the staff of Harvard University, Professor 
Agassiz is credited with revolutionizing biological 
teaching throughout the American educational system. 
In the tribute to Professor Agassiz emphasis is placed 
upon his sharing of his own joy of learning. A part 
of the tribute is as follows: 

It was Agassiz’s habit to use his students to explore 
fields for him. This was an inevitable element in his 
method of teaching, and has been inevitably followed by 
all inquirers who have taught. In this process of explor- 
ation it was his custom to set one of us to work on a 
group of animals concerning which he had some knowl- 
edge, so that he could guide his inquirer, at least at the 
outset of the investigation. .. He was as eager to re- 
ceive as to give, and what I supplied went into his mem- 
ory as his own discoveries, which in a way they were, for 
the direction of the work came from his mind... .* 


As has been previously stated most college teachers 
could teach better if they really wanted to do so. 
While some of the responsibility for the development 
of this desire must be assumed by the administrator, 
a large measure of the responsibility must rest upon 
the individual staff members. A staff can be encour- 
aged to devote attention to teaching problems by an 
administrator who makes clear his opinion that good 
teaching is highly important and will be rewarded as 
will writing and research. More important than these 
tangible rewards are the psychological satisfactions 
that all persons require: a feeling that efforts are 
significant, that work is appreciated, and that reason- 
able security exists. Encouragement to experiment 
with teaching procedures is a prime requisite for 
improvement. Faculty growth in teaching effective- 
ness takes place most frequently in an atmosphere 
of real co-operation in which administration, staff, and 
students join in attacking common educational prob- 
lems. In order to make such an undertaking effective 
the administrator himself should be an accomplished 
teacher who seeks to achieve in his staff the same 
kind of growth in intellectual maturity and truth- 
seeking that the instructors are trying to develop in 
their students. 

Many college administrators are continuously seek- 


4H. Peterson. ‘‘Great Teachers’’ (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1946), p. 218. 
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ing to improve instruction. Some encourage depart- 
ments to devote one or more meetings a year to the 
discussion of effective methods of teaching. Some re- 
quire the younger staff members to submit occasional 
statements relating to the aims, the content, and the 
methods of their courses. In some institutions occa- 


sional conferences of staff members are arranged at 
which a highly competent teacher from another higher 
institution conducts a round table on instructional 
Other practices may be summarized as 


problems. 
follows :° 


1. In recent years some professional schools have 
sponsored conferences of staff members for the diseussion 
of instructional problems with special attention to teach- 
ing techniques. 

2. An increasing number of colleges are holding pre- 
opening conferences at which institutional problems are 
considered with attention to the improvement of college 
teaching. 

3. National groups in subject-matter fields are devot- 
ing increased attention to problems of teaching in their 
meetings and publications. (See the report of the 
American Political Science Association, 1951.) 

4. State and national conferences on problems of 
higher education are being held at which the prepara- 
tion of college teachers and college teaching are dis- 
cussed, 

5. A few colleges provide an inservice training pro- 
gram for new members of their faculty in order to give 
them a good orientation to the purposes and methods 
of the particular institution and to provide the means 
of assimilating them as members of the teaching staff. 

6. Some colleges provide a faculty manual designed to 
give faculty members helpful suggestions. For example, 
a model syllabus for a course is included as a part of 
the suggestions for course planning. 

7. At the University of Chicago and the University 
of Michigan an annual award is provided for a staff 
member who has established a reputation for distin- 
guished instructional service. 

8. Some institutions have a central examinations of- 
fice, staff members of which are available to the faeulty 
to assist them in preparing and validating examination 
questions and building up pools of validated questions. 

9. In some institutions an instructor in speech will be 
made available to the faculty for consultation about ef- 
fective speaking. This includes the use of recording 
instruments for playing back to the instructor his own 
voice. 

10. Some institutions designate a faculty member to 
whom instructors can turn for advice about their teaeh- 
ing. 

ll. A few 


institutions have an evaluation service. 


5 In the preparation of this list the writer is indebted 
to his colleague, Algo Henderson, professor of higher 
education, University of Michigan. Professor Hender- 
son was formerly president of Antioch College and more 


recently associate commissioner of higher education for 
the State of New York. 
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Their staffs are available to any faculty member who 
desires help in making an evaluation of his work, and at 
intervals the service makes evaluations of the program 
and other aspects of the institution’s work. 

The foregoing practices are samples of encouraging 
trends and developments in higher institutions and 
may be interpreted as evidence of an increasing con- 
cern about improving the effectiveness of college 
teaching. 

College administrators can do much to promote 
good teaching by emphasizing the importance of 
teaching. In the fall of 1950 this was done very 
effectively at the University of Michigan by James 
P. Adams, the university provost, who sent a com- 
munication to the younger staff members in which 
he said in part: 

We all realize that good teaching is based upon ade- 
quate understanding and appreciation of subject matter 
and method. These are primary essentials but, if they 
are to be fully effective, they must be fused with other 
attributes in the mind and spirit of the teacher. One 
of these attributes is high respect for the importance of 
the teaching function. Another is considerate interest 
in the student for whom the educational process exists. 
And still another is contagious enthusiasm for the field 
of study. 

If these attitudes find expression in the experiences 
of your classroom, and if you make the materials of 
knowledge with which you work objects of lively interest 
to your students, as they contemplate their educational 
objectives, you will have fulfilled the highest obligation 


of the teacher.6 


A program for improving college teaching might 
well emphasize inquiry, experimentation, observation, 
and evaluation. Instructors should make inquiry re- 
garding the experience of others in the teaching of 
similar Some of this experience may be 
found in publications, but much can be secured only 
by questioning some of the more successful teachers 
Instructors should observe the work of 


courses, 


in a field, 
other teachers, especially those who have gained repu- 
tations for a high quality of teaching. While much 
can be learned by observing the suecesses of other 
teachers, too little attention is given to such observing. 
Some instructors, in fact, resent the presence of visi- 
tors to their classes, especially those that are concerned 
with observing teaching techniques. 

The late Paul Klapper gave much thought to prob- 
lems of college teaching. He set forth one of his 
views in the following statement: 

College teaching and student life would take on a new 


vitality, if college teachers and surely all campus 


‘“brass’’ were required to take at least a Sabbatical 


6 J. P. Adams, ‘‘A Message to the Teaching Fellow,’’ 
September, 1950. 
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semester for visiting sister institutions not less infre- 
quently than the Biblical prescription of once in seven 
years.? 


Instructors should adopt an experimental attitude 
towards their teaching rather than copy the techniques 
of associates or follow the procedures of former in- 
structors. In the field of scientific scholarship experi- 
mentation is given a high rating; the same spirit of 
experimentation should be carried into the field of 
teaching. Instructors should evaluate their teaching 
and review their procedures by the use of check lists. 
In an increasing number of liberal arts colleges and 
schools of education faculty members are using stu- 
dent-appraisal forms to get an insight into their own 
At the University of Michigan students 
are occasionally asked to evaluate their courses in such 
units as the Arts College, the Engineering School, the 
School of Medicine, and the School of Education. 
There are critics of this practice who insist that col- 
lege students are too immature to have worth-while 
judgments, that their opinions are quite likely to be 
unstable, and that they tend to reflect in their evalu- 
ations their own high or low success in a course. 
Studies have indicated that student opinions have a 
relatively high correlation and validity with other 
estimates of teaching efficiency. 

The present concern about increasing the effective- 
In all 


effectiveness. 


ness of college teaching is most encouraging. 
probability college teaching is much better than the 
critics would be willing to admit, and it may be that 
college teachers are too willing to be the target of 
adverse eriticism and too reluctant to come to the 
defense of their own instruction. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that there is a widespread belief that 
much college teaching is wasteful of the faith, the 
effort, the time, and the ambitions of students, as well 
as destructive of intellectual interest and curiosity. 
The persistent criticisms of college teaching by stu- 
dents and alumni cannot be “laughed off,” for colleges 
are very dependent upon the good will of their clien- 
tele. The widespread desire on the part of college 
administrators to improve public relations doubtless 
explains some of the present interest in bettering the 
quality of college teaching. In public relations, col- 
lege teachers are most important agents, and it is a 
well-known fact that the highly successful instructor 
contributes much to the improvement of the relations 
with alumni and friends of a college. 

All who are engaged in college teaching could profit 
by reading and rereading a high tribute to teachers 


prepared some years ago by George Herbert Palmer, 


7T. C. Blegen and R. M. Cooper, ‘‘The Preparation 
of College Teachers’’ (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Edueation, July, 1950), p. 40. 
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who built an enviable reputation as an inspiring 


teacher. Profesor Palmer said in part: 


The touch of the teacher, like that of no other person, 
is formative. Our young people are for long periods 
associated with those who are expected to fashion them 
into men and women of an approved type. A charge 80 
influential is committed to nobody else in the community. 
. «. On school and college instruction the community 
now bestows its choicest minds, its highest hopes, and its 
largest sums. 


SoME PRACTICES OF SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The practices of successful college teachers as included 
in this check list are taken from articles and books on 
eollege problems. The check list may be used to pool 
Opinions regarding good teaching practices or as a basis 
for the preparation of a check list relating to a given 
field of instruction. To facilitate the recording of such 
opinions, the numerals 1, 2, and 3 may be used to mean: 
(1) strongly endorse, (2) helpful, and (3) of doubtful 
value, 

Successful college teachers are quite likely to follow 
many of the following practices: 

1. They [successful college teachers] define 

the major aims of their courses and keep 
these before their students 

They develop adequate outlines for their 
courses which they revise frequently 
They discover early the extent to which stu- 
dents have the basic information or skills for 
successful eourse work 


Shorter Papers 
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They recommend one or more of the better 
basic textbooks for their course 

They make certain that the reference books 
on their reading lists are available in the 
libraries. 

They assign outside work in such a way that 
it will be challenging to the students’ ef- 
forts and interest 

They afford students adequate opportunities 
to appraise and take account of 
criticisms in revising outlines 

They cultivate an interest in the humorous 
incidents in their classes and make judicious 
use of humor in their teaching 

They provide adequate opportunities for stu- 
dents to raise questions regarding points on 
which additional information or explana- 
tions are desired 

They exhibit a genuine enthusiasm for the 
values and worthwhileness of their courses. 
They exhibit marked faith in the potential 
success of students and show a 
noticeable degree of patience in dealing with 
them 

They recognize the genuine value of a spirit 
of good will and friendliness in their 
classes 

They experiment with teaching techniques 
and seek continuously for better methods of 
teaching 

They share with students their own joy in 
learning, and work with students rather than 
personal opinions or 


courses 


college 


impose 
them 


seeking to 
prejudices on 





CORE CURRICULUM—THE IDEAL 


Jos. S. BuTTERWECK 
Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University 


Worps are merely symbols whereby one conveys 
meaning to others. But when a word assumes a 
variety of meanings it conveys nothing but confusion. 
This is the state in which we find the terms “Core” 
and “Core Curriculum” today. 

With one group of educators the word “core” is 
used synonymously with “minimum essentials.” It 
means those courses or that subject matter to which 
everyone should be exposed at a particular grade 
level. 

To a second and rather large group it means giving 
one teacher the responsibility to teach two or more 
of the commonly accepted areas of knowledge. To 
this group core is largely an administrative device 
to insure greater concern for the growth and develop- 
ment of the pupil. 

A third group, small in number, views core as a 
means of helping pupils gain experience in areas of 
living which provide wholesome growth opportuni- 


ties at their stage of development. To this group 
core is the kernel around which experience revolves; 
it becomes the raison d’étre for the subject matter to 
be selected, the skills to be developed, the understand- 
ings to be acquired. To this group core is a method 
of learning. 

Let us briefly analyze these three concepts of core 


to note their psychological and philosophical impli- 


cations. 

1. Core as minimum essentials for general educa- 
tion. What is the subject matter that should be 
taught to every twelve-year-old or seventh grader? 
Is it certain rules in English usage? Certain classics 
that are supposed to represent the best in literature? 
Certain mathematical skills? Certain knowledge of 
the science of one’s environment or the social-civie 
problems of contemporary life? 

These questions were answered in the negative long 
before the term core came into use as a curriculum 
device. The idea that a common body of knowledge 
can be found that is a sine qua non for any individual 
at any age in any environment runs counter to that 
psychology of adjustment that experimentation has 
taught us to be valid. 

Any concept of core, therefore, that consists of a 
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fixed body of knowledge to be acquired at a par- 
ticular age must be eliminated as a basis for the or- 
ganization of a secondary-school curriculum. 

2. Core as an administrative device. The idea of 
is traditionally the prop- 
It was only for a 


a self-contained class - 


erty of the elementai, chool. 


short period that depart.nentalization crept into the 
intermediate grades, at a time when the efficient teach- 
ing of a fixed body of subject matter challenged the 


educator. That period passed when we recognized 
the child rather than subject matter as the center of 
the school’s concern. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the idea of the 
self-contained class should be accepted as an essential 
step in the solution of the curriculum problem in the 
secondary school, particularly in view of the fact that 
the secondary school is now embracing the philosophy 
of education on which the elementary school has based 
its curriculum revision. 

But does it follow that similarity of philosophy 
must be associated with similar implementation of 
the philosophy? Is control of a class by one teacher 
necessary to safeguard the integrity of the pupil? Is 
there not virtue in a pupil’s contact with the per- 
sonality of several teachers, provided that there is a 
consistency of treatment by them? Does not much of 
the education of the adolescent grow out of his adjust- 
ment to a variety of adult personalities, each con- 
tributing a kind of enthusiasm, a type of conformity, 
a quality of sympathy, a form of autocracy—all con- 
tributing to the development of a social resourceful- 
ness of quality which helps adults make adjustments 
to the several problems of living in a complex society? 
How can he acquire these characteristics if his ad- 
justment demands in school are straight line to one 
adult personality. 

Another shortcoming arises out of this self-con- 
tained, class - controlled - by -one-teacher philosophy. 
Pupils are different in interest, in ability, in person- 
ality. Teachers are just as different in interest, in 
ability, and in personality. While one teacher may be 
a wholesome stimulation to a given pupil, that same 
teacher may be “poison” to another pupil. One 
teacher, because of his interest in, enthusiasm for, and 
ability to guide the pupil’s learning in the field of lit- 
erature, brings out the best in a pupil with special 
aptitude in literary activities. A budding writer or 
literary critic or an intelligent consumer of the arts 
may be found through such a teacher. 


Likewise, the teacher, who is a lover of nature, to . 


whom the birds, the trees, the butterflies, or the Sep- 
tember skies are objects of intimate communion and 
who can impart this enthusiasm to others, will find 
an appreciative audience among younger adolescents. 
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But such a teacher may have little concern about the 
social implications of the subject of his interests. In 
the role of a social-studies teacher he would have little 
of himself to give; he would be just another teacher; 
but as a stimulator of interest in nature he is a genius. 

Shall we deprive our pupils of these unique teacher 
personalities in order to gain the advantages of the 
self-contained, single-teacher class? 

3. Core as an experience center. Modern philoso- 
phy of education buttressed by an organismic psy- 
chology of learning dictates that that learning is 
most valuable which clusters around and emanates 
from a single purpose accepted by the learner as 
important to him at the moment. This central pur- 
pose may be a problem to be solved or it may be 
something to be created—a material object, an idea, 
or a work of art. 

Those who promote the concept of core that we 
designate herein as “an administrative device” fre- 
quently accept this point of view of curriculum con- 
struction. They assume that this concept of learning 
emerges readily when one teacher is responsible for 
aclass. But in so doing they lose sight of the sparsity 
of creative intelligence in the human race. Or per- 
haps we ought to say that the method we use in edu- 
cating teachers tends to neutralize such creative »in- 
telligence as was supplied by nature. 

The more contact one has with teachers who find 
themselves in this lone-wolf situation on the second- 
ary-school level, the more one sees either the frustra- 
tions which exist in teachers whose experience back- 
ground is not wide enough to deal with all phases 
of adolescent interest or the narrowness of the edu- 
cation received by pupils without a realization on the 
part of the teacher of this sparsity. 

What then is the answer? How can a school give 
youth the benefit of the several abilities existing in 
a staff and also provide an experience curriculum 
broad enough to deal with real life rather than with 
a series of fractionalized parts of it? 

The American concept of democracy is moving from 
that of competition to that of co-operation. Gradu- 
ally the techniques used to educate our children and 
youth are assuming the co-operation rather than the 
competition pattern. 

Unfortunately, our higher education is generally 
lagging behind in this respect. The competitive ex- 
amination, the fact-cramming and “regurgitating” lec- 
ture method, the fractionalized nonfunctional curricu- 
lum are all too common in higher education in our 
schools of education as well as in our liberal arts 
colleges. 

Students too frequently are attracted to teaching 
as a profession because they succeeded in this type of 
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“ivory-tower” living rather than because they have 
acquired the attitude and skills essential to help youth 
develop the abilities essential for success in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The greatest problem confronting public-school ad- 
ministrators today is, therefore, one of inservice edu- 
eation of teachers, that of reorienting the teacher 
from the competitive fact-learning concept of learning 
to that of co-operative planning and functional living, 
to what today is being referred to as a life-adjustment 
curriculum. 

Teachers whose education in secondary school and 
college was devoid of learning through experience 
cannot adjust themselves readily to an experience-cen- 
tered curriculum. They need much help to reorient 
their own way of life. Left to their own resources 
they are likely to fail or to revert to what they know 
through their own school experience—the lecture or 
telling type of learning or the teacher-controlled ques- 
tion and answer recitation. 

The group-dynamics movement is, however, making 
us aware of the fact that there is more professional 
potential in a small group working as a unit than 
there is in each member of the group working indi- 
vidually. Schools which have used small groups of 
teachers co-operatively responsible for the growth and 
development of groups of pupils—the school-within- 
a-school concept—have discovered that the experience 
curriculum is more likely to emerge than if these 
teachers worked individually either in their subject- 
matter areas or in a self-contained core situation. 

Teachers must live what they expect of their pupils. 
The group dynamies involved in the co-operative 
enterprise among pupils applies equally well to 
teachers. To work co-operatively there must be an 
agreed-upon common objective; this objective must 
be definite, tangible, and possible of attainment; it 
must be the core around which activity revolves and 
from which the sustenance emanates that gives the 
activity vitality. For the teachers this is the growth 
and development of a group of pupils. 

Each teacher has a unique contribution to make to 
this pupil development. Some because of their sub- 
ject-matter competence; others because of their unique 
personality; still others because of their ability to 
stimulate pupils to their maximum effort and direct 
such effort into fruitful channels. 

These teachers are resources of the school just as 
truly as is the shop, the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
the science laboratory, the art studio—those physical 
assets by which we are so wont to judge the quality 
of education supplied by the community. 

The concept that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts has long been accepted. The school which 
brings pupils into regular contact with a variety of 
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unique personalities supplies more than the sum of 
these personalities. A school which withholds these 
contacts from pupils whose growth is conditioned by 
one teacher alone robs the pupils of more than the 
sum of the unused teacher personalities. 

The ideal pupil-teacher relationship is, therefore, 
one which insures an optimum of from three to five 
teachers jointly responsible for the pupil’s growth. 
This number insures variety on the one hand and 
ability to function as a unit on the other hand. 

How should they be chosen? With an eye to va- 
riety of personalities, with different backgrounds, and 
varied interests. Unity of action can be assured by 
making it both possible and necessary that they con- 
stantly share responsibility, but that each is per- 
mitted to function in a manner best suited to his 
personality. To make this both possible and neces- 
sary the administration must provide a time when 
these teachers meet at least once weekly, plan their 
work co-operatively, deal with pupil problems co- 
operatively, and establish a pupil-teacher relationship 
in which consistency in the choice of values and in the 
demands on the pupil obtains. 

This type of teacher-teacher and teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship is not attained overnight. A faculty must 
work at it for a long time and with singleness of pur- 
pose. But it can be done. And where tried in a 
wholesome and permissive atmosphere it has proved 
to provide zest and interest and to release latent 
resourcefulness and creativity among teachers and 
pupils alike. 

The ideal core curriculum has six characteristics: 


1, Experience rather than a definite body of subject 
matter to be acquired must be its raison d’étre. 

2. The ability of the pupil to control a constantly ex- 
panding phase of life’s problems must be the basis for 
measuring its success, 

3. The maximum use of the school’s resources (particu- 
larly the varying teacher personalities) must be the ad- 
ministration’s ideal for organization. 

4. Consistency in the values to be imposed upon or ex- 
acted from pupils must emerge from the co-operative 
pooling of the individual values of the several teacher 
personalities. 

5. The individual pupil’s self-realization in a social 
setting must be the ultimate objective sought. 

6. All of those areas of life from which the problems 
of adult living arise must become the matrix out of 
which pupil experiences emerge. : 

All of this means that, if the school is to be society’s 
agent to insure its constant progress toward the demo- 
eratie ideal, it must enable its youth to taste dynam- 
ically of those phases of life which are real to youth 
and to taste of them in such a manner that it will 
gain a gradual identification with the world whose 
destiny it will be directing in adulthood. 
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FAR EASTERN STUDIES IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Tueoporg, H. E. CHEN 


University of Southern California 


In order to provide occasions for scholars in the 
Far Eastern field to get together to discuss problems 
of common interest, the Far Eastern Teachers of 
Southern California was organized in the spring of 
1949, 
colleges and universities in Southern California were 
So far the organization has remained 


Teachers of Far Eastern courses in the various 


invited to join. 
informal. There is no fixed schedule of meetings; the 
group gets together whenever there is something 
worth while for an evening’s program. There are no 
officers except a chairman who makes arrangements 
for the meetings and sends out notices to all inter- 
ested persons. The attendance at the meetings varies 
from 16 to 25. 

At the beginning of the fall semester in 1951, it was 
suggested that a survey be made of the courses offered 
in the different colleges and universities in the fields 
of the Far East and the Pacific. It was thought that 
a survey of actual offerings and student enrollment 
in the various institutions would give a clear picture 
of the status of Far Eastern studies in Southern Cali- 
fornia and that, if the survey is continued for several 
semesters, it may be possible later to make interesting 
comparisons and perhaps to observe general trends in 
curriculum offerings and student interest. 

The suggestion was well received and various per- 
sons in the institutions promised to co-operate. So 
far the enrollment reports for the fall semester of 
1951 and the spring semester of 1952 are available. 
While the data are yet too limited to permit valid 
comparisons and definite conclusions, it may be of 
interest to make a preliminary report at this time 
and to attempt a preliminary analysis of the data at 
hand. 

Language courses.—For the purpose of analysis we 
have found it convenient to make a distinction between 
language courses and cultural courses. As far as 
language instruction is concerned, it is provided in 
three institutions only: Pomona, the University of 
Southern California, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The Chinese language is taught in 
all three institutions, the Japanese language in USC 
and UCLA, and the Tibetan language in UCLA only. 
Only one Tibetan course is offered at UCLA; it en- 
rolled five students in the fall semester of 1951 and 
three students in the spring of 1952. With respect 
to the number of students engaged in language study, 


USC has the largest number in the Chinese language 
and UCLA the largest number in Japanese. The en- 
rollment in all language classes, however, is relatively 
small. In the spring semester of 1952 UCLA offered 
six courses in the Japanese language, enrolling a total 
of 41 students, and four courses in Chinese, enrolling 
a total of 13 students. USC offered two courses in 
Japanese, with 13 students, and three courses in Chi- 
nese, with 17 students. In Pomona there were 14 stu- 
dents in four Chinese language classes. With the ex- 
ception of elementary modern Japanese at UCLA, 
which enrolled 18 students in the spring semester, all 
the other language classes were relatively small, with 
the enrollment varying from one or two to six or 
eight students. 

Cultural courses.—Cultural courses on the Far East 
or the Pacifie are offered by all seven institutions 
included in this survey: the three institutions just 
mentioned, plus Whittier College, Occidental College, 
George Pepperdine College, and University of Red- 
lands. In most of the institutions the courses deal 
with the whole Far Eastern or Pacific area rather than 
with a single country, e.g., China or Japan. In re- 
gard to courses dealing with a single country we find 
that Redlands offers a course in the history of China, 
the only course in the Far East field offered at Red- 
lands; Occidental College also offers a course on the 
history of China. At UCLA and USC a number of 
courses deal with China and Japan separately. In 
the spring semester three courses on China were 
offered at USC and two at UCLA; two courses on 
Japan were offered at UCLA and one at USC. 
Pomona, Whittier, and Pepperdine have no courses 
dealing separately either with China or with Japan. 
Putting together the offerings of all the institutions, 
we find somewhat more emphasis on China than on 
Japan, 

The cultural courses are not offered by any one 
single department. There is a department of Oriental 
languages at UCLA and a department of Asiatic 
studies at USC, but in both institutions there are 
many cultural courses on the Far East and the 
Pacifie outside these departments and seattered in a 
number of departments such as history, political sei- 
ence, anthropology, art, ete. As far as the total num- 
ber of students is concerned, UCLA had the largest 
program in 1951-1952. There were eight cultural 
courses at UCLA in the fall semester of 1951, in 
which 259 students were enrolled; in the spring 
semester of 1952, seven courses with 297 students 
enrolled. At USC there were 140 students in seven 
courses in the fall semester and 123 in five courses 


in the spring semester. Pomona offered five courses 
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on the Far East, and Occidental offered four in the 
spring semester; the enrollments were 57 and 65, re- 


spectively. Obviously the largest classes were found 
at UCLA, where 83 students were enrolled in the 
“Geography of South Asia,” 90 students in the 
“Geography of Eastern Asia,” and 72 students in 
“Peoples of the Pacific’ (an anthropology course). 

Fall and spring enrollments.—It is interesting to 
note that in most of the institutions included in this 
survey the enrollment in the spring was slightly higher 
than in the fall semester. There was a decrease of 
enrollment in several courses here and there, but in 
general there was a slight increase in the spring en- 
rollment over the fall enrollment. The percentage 
of increase was so small as to be negligible, but it 
is at least significant to note that there was no decline 
of enrollment in the spring term. 

Types of offerings—It seems that the historical 
approach is used more often than the study of con- 
temporary problems. History of the Far East is 
offered in five of the seven institutions; Chinese his- 
tory is taught in five institutions; and Japanese his- 
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tory is taught in two institutions. Chinese literature 
appears in two institutions, Japanese literature in 
two, and Chinese philosophy in two. Cultural rela- 
tions between East and West is taught in two insti- 
tutions. It may be of interest to note that the de- 
partments of geography and history at UCLA offer 
more courses in the Far East and Asia than do their 
counterparts in other institutions in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

This survey has been concerned only with courses 
that deal specifically with the Far East or the Pacific 
as an area or with specific countries within the area. 
It does not take into account general orientation 
courses which give partial treatment to the Far East. 
For example, Whittier College offers a course called 
“Current Social Developments” in which some atten- 
tion is given to current events in the Far East, and 
a lower-division general-studies course called “Man 
and Civilization” at USC contains units on Asia and 
the Far East. Similar courses are found in other 
institutions, but it was considered best not to include 
such courses in the present survey. 





THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY PLAN 
FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


A. L. WINSoR 
Director, School of Education 
Cornell University 


In the August 2 issue of ScHoon. and SocreTy 
there appeared an announcement of the new experi- 
mental project in Cornell University, designed to 
The 


editor implied in his comment on the project that it 


analyze the problem of elementary teachers. 


is a revival of the 19th-century English and Prussian 
procedure and not a worthy project for the Ford 
Foundation. We do not what constitutes 
worthiness for the Ford Foundation, so are not quali- 
fied to take issue on that score. We were delighted 
when they agreed with us that here was a program 
they were willing to support, and we would like to 
make a few comments in favor of that decision. 


know 


As indicated in the description, it is our plan to 
take, from different countries and areas, selected grad- 
uates from a variety of liberal arts colleges who have 
had a balanced general education and analyze the 
problems confronting them as they prepare for teach- 
ing. These cadets will inform themselves first of the 
purpose of elementary general education. They will 
then be assigned to observe different types of teach- 
ing in a variety of schools to see how these purposes 
are being achieved. 


Later they will work under a skilled teacher, and, 
finally, they will teach under critical supervision. 
Throughout this period each question that confronts 
them and every problem they face will be written 
down. The nature and sequence of these problems 
will then be the basis for discussion in an integrated 
seminar participated in by specialists in the develop- 
ment of children, the learning process, and the phil- 
osophy of education and methods, with all the library 
facilities and resources at their disposal. These prob- 
lems will ultimately be analyzed as a basis for evalu- 
ating current course requirements for elementary 
teachers and the qualifications of good teachers. The 
effectiveness of the trainees will also be evaluated as 
they progress with their subsequent teaching in the 
publie schools. 

To achieve the purposes of general education and 
to be in a position to see the development of cadets 
toward professional competence, it was decided to 
take candidates who had had no professional training 
or teaching experience. This would serve two pur- 
poses: (1) The students, as undergraduates, would 
be able to get a richer general education. (2) It 
would be possible to follow their learning progress 
through its developmental stages and to see what a 
liberal-arts graduate actually needs to become an 
effective teacher. 

It has been our experience through many years of 
teaching in universities that the chief criticisms of 
professional teacher-preparation programs are: (1) 
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that too much time is devoted to methods and (2) 
that there is too much duplication in professional 
courses. These criticisms come from students and 
educators within as well as without our own field, 
and it is about time we took our heads cut of the sand 
and examined these claims. There is so much in the 
way of subject matter that the teachers of today need 
that excessive duplication or methodology in their 
preparation should not be tolerated. 

Until careful research has been made by way of 
analysis of the processes involved in developing a 
proper philosophy, effective techniques, and appro- 
priate knowledge for good teaching, how can we pro- 
ceed with the types of studies suggested in the edi- 
torial as being dignified enough for the Ford Founda- 
tion? It was there suggested that a more worthy 
project might have dealt with the present practices 
in teacher education, the relative place of academic 
and professional subjects in the curriculum, ete. It 
seems to us that we are laying the groundwork for 
such an analysis, and, until such research as we pro- 
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pose has been made, those suggested will be super- 
ficial and invalid. How can one evaluate the relative 
place of subjects in the curriculum without first mak- 
ing an analysis of the needs of the cadet in developing 
into a competent teacher? Of what value is a study 
of present practices of teacher education, if those 
practices are based on legislative action and not on 
a study of teacher needs? 

Our program has not been set up as “a criticism of 
the present system of teacher education.” Until such 
studies as we propose have been made, there is no 
scientific basis for evaluating current systems of 
training. It does not deny “the value of what are 
called professional subjects.” It proposes to teach 
the body of knowledge that is foand to be essential 
to effective teaching through daily seminars, because 
they are considered to be more effective for graduate 
students. If beginning with actual problems and 
using seminar procedure instead of formal class 
methods are ancient pedagogy, we confess to leaning 
toward the past. 





NO SHORT CUTS IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


In the article in this issue in defense of the pro- 
posed experiment to train teachers for elementary 
schools in one year following completion of a course 
in general education, the argument put forward in its 
favor appears to be that too much time is devoted 
to methods and that there is a great deal of duplica- 
tion in the professional courses. Granted that these 
charges are true, they still do not justify the tele- 
scoping of the courses for the preparation of teachers 
—whether for elementary or for secondary schools— 
into one academic year, not even if the students are 
carefully selected and have completed an undergrad- 
uate program of general education. 

Undoubtedly all teachers should have a broad back- 
ground of liberal education, but on the academic side 
they also need to study the content from the point of 
view of the use that will be made of it at a particular 
stage in the educative process; they should, as the 
late William C. Bagley maintained, acquire a mastery 
of professionalized subject matter. The situation is 
not met by adding methods courses on top of aca- 
demie subjects, for, as John Dewey pointed out in a 
paper that did not attract the attention that it de- 
served, method is inherent in subject matter properly 
studied. 

But in addition to a liberal education and a mastery 
of professionalized subject matter there is the whole 
area of professional subjects which make for profes- 


sional understanding of principles and raise the work 
of the professional practitioner above the level of that 
of the artisan. Three of the subjects included under 
the term professional are at the same time cultural— 
the history and philosophy of education and psy- 
chology. These in turn may also be given specific 
application according to the particular work in which 
And, finally, there 
is the important practical preparation from observa- 
tion through teaching under guidance to independent 


the future teacher will be engaged. 


teaching. 

If all this program, or the program as planned in 
the Cornell experiment, can be telescoped into one 
year, it will be nothing less than a miracle. The ex- 
periment in preparing students for the medical pro- 
fession in three instead of the normal number of 
years in order to meet the war emergency is not likely 
to be repeated. Nor will the emergency-training sys- 
tem tried in England to meet the postwar shortage of 
teachers in a two-year course be tried again, even 
though the cadets were mature and most carefully 
selected. To all this may be added the fact that even 
the existing courses for the preparation of teachers 
leave a great deal to be learned in the probationary 
years, 

The Cornell experiment will no doubt be followed 
with interest, but its success will have to be over- 
whelming to overcome the initial skepticism about 
its value.—I. L. K. 





October 4, 1952 


OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 

THE Office of Education, FSA, has announced that 
more than 200 teaching posts in other countries are 
available for qualified American teachers. Arrange- 
ments are co-operatively made by the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and the 
Department of State under the U. S. Educational 
Exchange Program (Fulbright Act) and other acts. 
Positions are available in the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Austria, Belgium, France, The Netherlands, and 
Norway. In addition to positions under the exchange 
scheme others are available in Denmark, Egypt, The 
Netherlands, Pakistan, and Greece, as well as a num- 
ber of British colonial areas. Details on all teaching 
posts in other countries may be obtained from the 
Division of International Edueation, Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Institute of International Education announces 
a number of scholarships and fellowships available in 
the University of Ceylon and the National University 
and other research institutions in Mexico and air-travel 
grants to Latin America. Details may be learned by 
writing to U. S. Student Program, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION’S COURSES FOR 
1952-53 

Two courses, “The Frontier of Knowledge,” spon- 
sord by the Foundation for Integrated Education, Inc., 
will be given in Philadelphia and New York during 
the academic year 1952-53. The course is designed to 
present in simple nontechnical terms the most cen- 
tral concepts animating present-day researches in the 
physical and social sciences and demonstrates that the 
organizing principles behind the various fields of spe- 
cialization may be meaningful and simple. It also 
provides a basis for the formulation of an integrative 
frame of reference by which the student may deal 
more intelligently with the ideological conflicts, eul- 
tural misunderstandings, and other problems of our 
times, according to a brochure that reached the editor’s 
desk, September 24. 

The course in Philadelphia, which is cosponsored 
by the Committee for Integrated Education of Phila- 
delphia and will run from September 24, 1952, to 
May 20, 1953, is being given at 1906 South Ritten- 
house Square. Among the many lecturers will be: 
F. L. Kunz and Harvey W. Culp, the Foundation for 
Integrated Education; Richard Courant, professor of 
mathematies, New York University; C. P. Olivier, pro- 
fessor of astronomy, University of Pennsylvania; J. T. 
Bonner, associate professor of biology, Princeton Uni- 
versity; M. F. Ashley Montagu, professor of anthro- 
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pology, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) ; 
E. W. Sinnott, dean, Graduate School, Yale Univer- 
sity; R. S. Crutehfield, professor of psychology, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; and Herbert J. Muller, 
professor of history, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.). 

In New York University, the cosponsoring institu- 
tion in New York, the course will be divided into two 
terms (September 23, 1952-January 20, 1953, and 
February 3-May 19) and will have among members 
of its large group of lecturers: Mr. Kunz; Henry 
Margenau, Higgins Professor of Physies and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Yale University; Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology, Harvard University; Harold 
Gullicksen, chairman, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton (N. J.) ; Leslie C. Dunn, professor of zool- 
ogy, Columbia University; Charles Morris, lecturer in 
philosophy, the University of Chicago; A. H. Maslow, 
professor of psychology, Brandeis University (Wal- 
tham, Mass.); and George Boas, professor of phi- 
losophy, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Information concerning the courses may be obtained 
by writing to the foundation, 246 East 46th Street, 
New York 17. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION BY “TEACHER- 
PHONES” FOR HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS 


A younG man and woman, both handicapped and 
confined to their respective homes, are starting studies 
with 2,100 freshmen who registered in the Junior Col- 
lege, Boston University, this semester in a pioneer ex- 
periment, and they may prove by their success that 
not even the bedridden need miss a college education. 
The two new students will see the classrooms only a 
few times in their college careers during special visits 
to the university. All their “classroom” work will be 
done via “teacherphones,” a device employed by the 


university in a pilot experiment, with the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company, to help 
physically handicapped, home-bound young people 
sueceed in college through eclassroom-bedroom tele- 


phone hook-ups. 

The students will be able in their homes to hear the 
actual classes in operation at the university and will 
be able to talk to the class and to each other with the 
unique teacherphones that have been installed and 
tested in their homes. Both students, who have been 
awarded $150 scholarships by the university, were 
given a battery of entrance tests by David K. Burk- 
hart, assistant professor of guidance, in the univer- 
sity’s College of General Education. Dr. Burkhart 
reported that “Both are superior students, serious, 
conscientious, and able.” 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edward L. Johnstone, superintendent, State Colony 
(Woodbine, N. J.), has been named president, the 
Woods School Pa.), to 
school’s founder (1913), Mollie Woods Hare, who has 
been elected honorary president. Leslie R. 
formerly director of psychiatric services, Devereux 


(Langhorne, succeed the 


Angus, 


Schools (Devon, Pa.), has been appointed resident 
psychiatrist and direetor of the Child Research Clinic. 


Amy M. Gilbert, whose appointment as dean ot 
academi¢e administration, Champlain College (Platts- 
burg, N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 22, 1950, has been named chief executive officer 
for the academic year 1952-53, with the title, dean 
of the college. 

Joseph C. Humphrey, formerly of George Peabody 
College for 
sumed new duties as dean, Shepherd College (Shep 
herdstown, W. Va.). In reporting the appointment 


of Elster Clayton Shortt as chairman of the depart 


Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.), has as- 


ment of education, ScHooL AND Society, September 
20, Dr. Shortt’s first name was misspelled because of 


an error in the source of information. 


Correction: Ruth M. Van Doren, director of public 
relations, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), has 
advised Scuoot AND Sociery, that the press release 
announcing the appointment of Douglas H. Elliott 
as the first vice-president of the college, as reported 


Mr. 


Elliott is the first vice-president to hold oflice since 


in these columns, September 13, was in error. 


1S76. 

Robert F. Eshleman has succeeded Walter E. Wiest 
as academic dean, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 
Pa.). 
Protestant students in Columbia University. William 


Mr. Wiest has been appointed counselor to 
S. Lemly, formerly in public-relations work in New 
York, is the new director of public relations in the 
college. 

Richard Powers, regional economist, Office of Price 
Stabilization for Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
North and the District 
October 6 will succeed T. H. Napier as dean, Alabama 


Carolina, of Columbia, on 


Dr. Napier was named dean 
after 26 


College (Montevallo). 
emeritus following his retirement in July 
years of service. 

I. James Quillen, professor of education, Stanford 
University, will serve as acting dean, School of Edu- 
eation, during the sabbatical leave of absence (first 
two quarters of the 1952-53 academic year) granted 
to A. John Bartky, dean. 


Herman Hunter has been appointed assistant to the 
dean of men and assistant coach, Clark College 
(Atlanta). New appointments to the teaching staff 
include: Robert Rie and Marsyl DeLissa (modern 
languages), Joseph S. Darden, Jr. (biology), and 
Aurelia Eggleston (education and physical education). 


George H. Penn, associate professor of zoology, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18), has been given 
additional duties as adviser to students in a new 
sanitarian program, designed to supply industrial and 
government demands for industrial hygienists, rodent- 
control workers, and similar personnel, that is being 
olfered through courses in the College of Engineering 
and the School of Medicine. Students will major in 
zoology. 


Victor 1. Howery, chairman of social work, Exten- 
sion Division, the University of Wisconsin, will as- 
sume new duties early in October as director, School 
of Social Work, the Washington 
(Seattle 5). 


University of 


David V. Norell, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Primghar (lowa), has assumed new duties as director 
of teacher training and of educational subjects, Ricker 
and Institute (Houlton, 

Charles Cotton has been appointed in- 


College Ricker Classical 


Maine). 


structor in chemistry and coach. 


The Reverend Carl W. Shanor, formerly pastor of 
the Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield (Ohio), has 
ussumed new duties as head of the department of 
religion, Wittenberg (Springfield). Paul 
Glasoe, professor of chemistry, has returned, follow- 


College 


ing a year’s leave of absence, as head of the depart- 
ment, 
professors, Lynn R. Timmons (business administra- 


Other new appointments include: assistant 


tion) and Robert Kessner (psychology and education, 
counselor of students) and instructor in physical 
education and assistant coach, Robert W. McCormick. 


Raymond Obermayr has succeeded Mack Vaughan, 
Jr, as chairman of the division of art, Henderson 
State Teachers College (Arkadelphia, Ark.). Mr. 
Vaughan has accepted a post in Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute (Ruston). Other appointments in the 
college inelude: counselor for women, Grace Vine- 
yard; associate professors, Carl Hammond (social 
studies) and Leland H. Erickson (education); as- 
sistant professors, Robert Ellis (organ) and Eugene 
G. Kuyper; and instructors, Don Cox (education 
and psychology) and John Thomas Reiling (general 


edueation). 


Lew J. Lewis was recently appointed professor of 
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music and head of the department, High Point (N. 
Car.) College. 


Claude L. Kulp, whose appointment as associate 
commissioner for elementary, secondary, and adult 
education, New York State Education Department, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, September 22, 
1951, assumed new duties, October 1, as professor of 
education and supervisor of the experimental project 
in teacher education, Cornell University, that is 
described earlier in these columns. 


Lionel W. Thatcher, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of business organization, University of Mary- 
land, has been named professor of commerce, the 
University of Wisconsin. John A. Morrison, pro- 
fessor of geography, University of Maryland, is serv- 
ing as visiting lecturer during the first semester. Kuo- 
Ping Chou, formerly teacher of English, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), is in charge of two courses in Chi- 
nese and one in imaginative literature in translation 
that are being given for the first time this year. Other 
new appointments include: assistant professors, 
Michael Hakeem (criminology and penology to re- 
place Howard B. Gill, whose appointment as director, 
Institute of Correctional Administration, the George 
Washington University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 5), Mary Avis Todd (social work and 
adviser to UN students in the Milwaukee division), 
George William Foster, Jr. (law), and Alexander 
Severino and Michael F. Andrews (art); instructors, 
Morton Rubin, Lyle Shannon, and Orville Brim 
(sociology), David W. Ames (anthropology), and 
Edward J. Blakely, Jr. (accounting); lecturer in 
sociology, Ersel Le Masters to replace Svend Riemer 
who has been appointed to the staff of the University 
of California (Los Angeles 24); and visiting associate 
professor of social work, Duane M. Robinson. Wil- 
ham White Howells, professor of anthropology, has 
returned to the campus following a leave of absence 
for research in the East. 


Orazio D. Frugoni and Armand Basile have been 
appointed to the faculty of piano, Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester (N. Y.). David 
George Rubin has been named to the department of 
English, and Margaret Gilbert and Henry Rauch, to 
the preparatory department. Gustav Soderlund has 
retired after 24 years of service, and Mildred Stalker 
and Reginald G. Gerig, of the preparatory depart- 
ment, have resigned. Mr. Gerig has been named head 
of the department of music, Wheaton (Ill.) College. 


Leonora Neuffer Bilger, chairman of the department 
of chemistry, University of Hawaii (Honolulu), was 
awarded the Francis P. Garvan Medal for 1953 at 
the general meeting of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety, held in Atlantic City (N. J.), September 15, 
the first to be awarded to a citizen of Hawai. Dr. 
Bilger will present a paper at the 123d national 
meeting of the society in Los Angeles in Mareh, 1953. 


Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College of Education, the 
Ohio State University, has been granted a leave of 
absence until February 15, 1953, to head an inter- 
national mission that will survey educational con- 
ditions in Korea under the auspices of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency in co-opera- 
tion with Uneseo. Other members of the mission in- 
clude: Donald Portway, master of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge University; Luciano Hernandes 
Cabrera, Federal director of education, Chihuahua 
(Mexico); and Vitaliano Bernardino, superintendent 
of schools, Balacan Province, the Philippines. 


John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Education, the 
University of Wisconsin, will serve as an educational 
consultant in Peru during December. Dean Fowlkes 
has been invited by the Minister of Education of Peru, 
General Juan Mendoza R., and the W. R. Grace Com- 
pany to evaluate the educational program of the 
country. 


Recent Deaths 

Sigurd Bernt Severson, dean, Saint Paul (Minn.) 
College of Law, died, September 22, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. Dean Severson had served as prin- 
cipal (1919-20), Fordville (N. Dak.) schools; in- 
structor in edueation (1922-27) and instructor in 
speech and debate (1927-32), Augsburg College and 
Theological Seminary (Seminary, Minn.); professor 
of law (1933-37), University of North Dakota; and 
professor of law (1937-41) and dean (sinee 1941), 
Saint Paul College of Law. 


The Reverend Thomas B. Chetwood, former pro- 
fessor of psychology and religion, St. Peter’s College 
(Jersey City, N. J.), died, September 23, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Father Chetwood had served 
as professor of philosophy (1925-28) and afterwards 
registrar of the Law School, Georgetown University 
(Washington, D. C.) and teacher in Canisius College 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) before going to St. Peter’s College. 


John Hines Pitman, associate professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, 
died, September 23, at the age of sixty-two years. 
Mr. Pitman had served the college as instructor in 
mathematies and astronomy (1913-18), assistant pro- 
fessor (1918-28), and associate professor (since 
1928). 


Eugene Hugh Byrne, professor emeritus of history, 


Columbia University, died, September 23, at the age 
of sixty-nine. Dr. Byrne had served as Harrison 
Fellow in history (1910-11), University of Penn- 
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sylvania; instructor in history (1911-12), Amherst 
(Mass.) College; instructor (1912-22) and professor 
of history and chairman of the department of hu- 
manities (1922-31), the University of Wisconsin; 


and professor of history (1931-49), Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 


Frank Harmon Garver, retired professor of history, 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), 
died, September 24, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Garver had served the university from 1926 to 
1945. 


recent) ; i; f; 


‘College Board Tests: How to Take the Tests; Sample 
Questions.’’ Bulletin of Information. Pp. 65. Ilus- 
trated. Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 1952. 





Roger Bacon and His Search 
for a Universal Science. Pp. vii+ 255. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1952. $4.00. 

A reconsideration of the life and work of Roger Bacon in 
the light of his own stated purpose. 

e 


i’Education en Pologne Populaire. Pp. 61. Illustrated. 
Ksiaska i Wiedza, Publishers, Warsaw, Poland. 1952. 
Giving all the possibilities of participating in the instruc- 
tion of the cultural life, combating the ignorance that 
retards the country, is the fundamental task of the new 
Poland. 


EASTON, STEWART C. 


e 
‘«Experience Charts: A Guide to Their Use in Grades 

1-3.’’? Educational Research Bulletin No. 18. Pp. 
vi+18. Board of Edueation of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn 2. 1952. 
Prepared by a committee of the Division of Instructional 
Research, director, J. Wayne Wrightstone. 

e 


FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. Great Books; Panacea 
or What? Pp. x+116. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1952. $2.75. 

No aspect of adult education has received such incisive, 
constructive criticism as the Great Books Adult Education 
Program has in this book. 


GRANT, EVA H. Parents and Teachers as Partners. 
Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chi 
cago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet. 
e 

Great Men and Great Issues in Our American Heritage: 
World Affairs are Your Affairs; A Series of Adult Dis- 
cussion Programs. ‘‘ Book of Essays.’’ Pp. 233. Dis- 
cussion Leader's Manual. Pp. 39. Manual for Group 
Organizers. Pp, 23. All illustrated. The Fund for 
Adult Education, 141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4. 1952. Sample kits including the 3 books, $1.85. 
A list of films to be used with this program and where 
they can be obtained is included 
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MACOMBER, FREEMAN GLENN. 
Modern Secondary School. Pp. xi +348. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 
$4.25. 

‘The material in this book is clearly presented in a language 
understandable to the prospective and inexperienced 
teacher. 


Teaching in the 
Tilustrated. 
1952. 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Making and Keeping 
Friends. Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Ine., Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity 
rates. 

Life Adjustment Booklet to help young people solve the 
problem of everyday living. 
8 


MEYER, GERARD P. (Editor). ‘1952-53 WNYE 
Manual.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 1. Pp. vi+ 122. 
Board of Education of the City of New York, Brook- 
lyn 2. 1952. e 
Accompanying this manual is a broadcast bulletin for 
WNYE, the FM station for the schools. 


PENROSE, BOIES. Travel and Discovery in the Renais- 

sance, 1420-1620. Pp. xvi+369. Illustrated. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. 
$5.00. 
All the color and sweep of the seafaring Renaissance are 
in this book, all the high romance and adventure of the 
expeditions and travels of single shipe to Africa, India, 
Asia, and the New World. 


The 6 R’s. Pp. 22. Tlustrated. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 10 cents; quantity 
rates. 

The three extra R's are: responsibilities, or the duties of 
citizenship ; rights, or how to make a living; relationships, 
or how to get along with people. Office of Education, 
FSA, publication. 

e 

TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. 
xv +299. Oxford 
1952. $5.00. 
Continues the author's studies in the history of the Moslem 
taith in Africa. 


Islam in Ethiopia. Pp. 
University Press, New York 11. 


TRISTRAM, HENRY (Editor). The Idea of a Liberal 
Education. Pp. 220. George G. Harrap & Company, 
london W.1. 1952. 10/6. 

Collections from the writings of Cardinal Newman, with 
an introduction and notes by Father Tristram. 
e 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report 1951-1952. Pp. 13. The 
Scottish Couneil for Research in Education, 46 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh 3. 1952. 


VOORHIS, JERRY. ‘‘The Cooperatives Look Ahead.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. $82. Pp. 32. Ilustrated. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

Ifelps to find out what a co-operative really is. 
e 


College and the Years After: A 
Pp. 129. 
New 


WEST, LEONARD J. 
Career Study of Municipal College Graduates. 
Board of Higher Education, 695 Park Avenue, 
York 21, 1952. $1.10, paper; $1.60, cloth. 
he survey is based on 3,201 responses from the total of 
5.865 men and women graduates in 1941 and 1947 from 
City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens colleges. 
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Coming Sead 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE: 
Written English in the Elementary School 
By ALVINA T. BURROWS, School of Education, New York University; JUNE D. FEREBEE and 
DORIS C. JACKSON, Bronxville (N. Y.) Elementary School; and DOROTHY O. SAUNDERS, 
Pelham (N. Y.) Elementary School 
The unique approach to writing in THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE is the solution to the dual problem of 


teaching correct forms and establishing good control of English mechanics . . . along with freeing children’s 
expression and fostering sincerity and clarity. 


Copious illustrations of children’s work are provided. They show honestly the errors, immaturities and 
achievements of children in both content and form. These illustrations are photographically reproduced to avoid 
any chance of adult misrepresentation. ; 
Approx. 260 pages 554” x 8%” 


New! 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Education, University of Oregon 


The two most outstanding features of this book are its discussion of the developmental tasks of adolescence 
and its analysis of the social factors behind the growth of high schools. Written by a group of distinguished 
educators, this text shows your student his opportunities for helping his pupils extend and develop democracy. 
458 pages 556” x 85%” Published May 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70FifthAve. New York 11,N.Y. 
































GREAT BOOKS ‘xz 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


An incisive constructive study of adult education. 


“An acutely needed examination and criticism of fundamentals—score some brilliant points 
in your analysis—a most thorough and stimulating analysis—says useful things that need 
wider attention.” Pre-publication editorial judgments. 


Anton C. Pegis, Pontifical Institute of Mediaevel Studies 

“A lively discussion, full of brilliant sallies against admittedly vulnerable points in the armor 
of the devotees of reading lists . . . You are conducting a living conversation with people 
who consider themselves adept at conversation, and it seems to me that you have rather 
the better of it.” 

Walter R. Agard, Professor of Classics: 

“Read with great interest and many an appreciative chuckle . . . You put your finger on 
the shortcomings of the Great Books program, and I like your own suggestions for adult 
education.” 


William Heard Kilpatrick 
“read whole with much interest and approval . . . your position is essentially sound .. . 
you convict the opposition of serious inconsistencies as well as inadequacies.” 

$2.75 


Bruce Publishing Company, 404 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisc. 























RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN 


COLLEGE TEACHING 
HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD, Hunter College, ET AL. 





Just published—a challenging collection of essays which evaluates the 
religious issues, implications, and responsibilities involved in teaching 
the sciences and humanities. Fourteen outstanding educators, concerned 
with the cleavage between material and spiritual values in the modern 
world, offer their views on the relationship between religion and higher 
education in every division of the liberal arts program. Reflects many 
religious viewpoints within a broad, positive framework. Prepared under 
the direction of the Hazen Foundation. 460 pages. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Edited by CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


Late Dean Emeritus of Princeton University 


Written by a Committee appointed by the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education and The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. Dr. 
Gauss and his four colleagues give their views on the place of religion 
in the college curriculum, discussing the qualifications and training of 
teachers of religion, the selection of suitable subject matter, and the 
possibility of religious instruction in publicly supported schools. Topics 
range from the religious background of our colleges, and the best teach- 
ing methods, to a re-examination of the issue of Church and State, and 
what students should know about religion. $2.75 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGE 


With Emphasis on Counseling and Group Experiences 
C. GILBERT WRENN, University of Minnesota 


This carefully planned book offers a realistic analysis of student person- 
nel problems. Presented from the student’s point of view, the book 
points out the importance of both individual assistance to students 
and assistance through the development and use of group situations. 
Considers the functions of the counselor, the adviser, the various deans, 
resident director, health service, the faculty member—everyone who 
comes in contact with students, and the methods employed to achieve 
maximum contributions to student well-being and social orientation. 


§89 pages. $4.75 


Order your books from .... 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ‘e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 








